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T 

■  f  one  word  sums  up  the  last  few  years  in  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  the  word 

■  would  be  change. 

JL         No  doubt  about  it,  this  is  a  time  of  change  in  BLM.  The  "new"  version  of  BLM  is 
better  equipped  to  meet  the  challenges  of  resource  management  in  the  1990s  and  beyond. 
Many  of  our  programs  that  took  a  backseat  to  others  have  been  elevated  in  the  last  few  years. 
Recreation,  cultural  resources,  fish  and  wildlife,  riparian  management  and  others  are  receiving 
more  emphasis  than  ever  before. 

Forest  and  woodland  management  in  BLM  is  changing,  too.  In  June  of  1992,  a  new 
initiative  called  Total  Forest  Management  was  announced.  It  represents  a  major  change  in  our 
timber  harvesting  philosophy  and  practices.  The  Total  Forest  Management  initiative  is  sup- 
ported by  the  efforts  of  the  Forests:  Our  Growing  Legacy  team  that  was  assembled  in  1990 
and  given  the  charge  to  improve  BLMs  forestry  capability  and  effectiveness.  The  team  took  an 
innovative  approach  to  complete  its  task.  Before  the  first  issue  statement  or  recommendation 
was  ever  written,  the  team  members  interviewed  hundreds  of  employees  and  interest  group 
representatives  to  gam  the  insight  needed  to  formulate  objectives  that  will  improve  forest  and 
woodland  management.  In  effect,  the  people  who  were  interviewed  became  our  partners  in 
charting  the  direction  of  BLM  forestry.  The  product  of  the  team's  efforts  —  this  report  and  its 
recommendations  —  reflects  the  direction  that  our  own  employees  and  people  familiar  with 
BLM  forestry  think  we  should  be  taking.  The  Forests:  Our  Growing  Legacy  effort  is  the  nuts 
and  bolts  of  how  to  begin  accomplishing  the  wide-ranging  goals  of  Total  Forest  Management. 

Our  top  management  endorses  the  recommendations  contained  in  Forests:  Our  Growing 
Legacy.  The  recommendations  represent  a  change  for  the  better  in  forest  and  woodland 
'management  and  will  be  implemented  rapidly.  We  need  to  be  aware  of,  and  able  to 
adapt,  to  the  changes' taking  place  around  Us  that  affect  resource  management  —  emerging 
public  needs,  declining  forest  health,  global  environmental  issues,  new  technology,  budget 
capabilities  and  demands  for  wood  products.  Forests^  Our  Growing  Legacy  will  help  BLM  to 
do  just  that. 

Finally,  more  than  ever  before,  we  need  to  manage  our  forest  and  woodland  ecological 
systems  to  enhance  biological  diversity  and  supply  a  sustainable  level  of  products  to  the 
public. 

Our  success  as  an  agency,  will  be  measured  by  how  well  we  react  to  new  and  changing 
demands,  particularly  in  the  next  few  years.  Forests:  Our  Growing  Legacy  provides  us  with  the 
chance  to  show  our  capability  to  manage  a  dynamic  natural  resource  and  prove  again  our 
commitment  to  better  serve  the  needs  of  our  diverse  publics. 


Qffl»jJt 


Mike  Penfold 

Assistant  Director  for  Lands  and  Renewable  Resources 
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BLM'S    FOREST    AND    WOODLAND    RESOURCES 


BLM  manages  more  land  than  any  other  federal  agency,  canng  for  more  than  270 
million  acres.  Almost  one  in  five  acres  —  50  million  in  all  —  is  forestland.  About 
22  million  acres  are  in  Alaska,  with  28  million  more  in  1 1  western  states.  Variety  is 
the  best  word  to  describe  these  forested  lands.  They  include  the  vast  stands  of  black 
spruce  in  Alaska,  aspen  in  Colorado,  stately  ponderosa  pine  in  Utah  and  New  Mexico,  Joshua 
trees  in  the  Southwestern  deserts,  the  pine  and  fir  country  of  the  Northern  Rockies,  pinyon- 
juniper  forests  in  the  Great  Basin,  and  the  sky-touching  trees  of  western  Oregon. 

Forests  have  traditionally  been  thought  of  as  stands  of  trees  dominated  by  such  species  as 
Douglas-fir,  ponderosa  pine,  Sitka  spruce  and  lodgepole  pine  capable  of  producing  millions 
of  board  feet  of  timber.  Woodlands,  on  the  other  hand,  are  forest  areas  that  are  usually  not 
capable  of  providing  timber  products  in  terms  of  board  feet,  but  are  capable  of  producing  . 
many  other  forest  products  such  as  posts,  poles,  fuelwood  and  pine  nuts,  to  name  a  few. 
Species  common  to  a  woodland  forest  are  pinyon-pine,  juniper,  aspen  and  cottonwood. 


A    TIME    OF    CHANGE 

For  almost  30  years,  BLM's  forestry  program  varied  little.  Converting  large  acreages  of 
old  growth  to  young,  faster-growing  forests  was  the  chief  activity  in  the  lush  Douglas-fir 
forests  of  western  Oregon.  Allowable  harvests  annually  topped  1 . 1  billion  board  feet  from  the 
2.4  million  acres  of  Oregon  and  California  Revested  Railroad  Grant  (O&C)  and  other  lands 
through  the  1980s.  On  other  BLM  forested  lands,  achieving  allowable  harvest  levels  also  was 
emphasized.  Sawlogs,  posts;  poles  and  firewood  were  supplied  by  these  public  domain  forests 
and  other  forest  and  woodland  resources  received  little  attention.  Woodland  management 
was  almost  non-existent  in  many  BLM  areas. 

In  the  last  few  years,  though,  the  traditional  views  of  forestry  began  to  change.  While  the 
demand  for  timber  products  remained  high,  new  attention  was  given  to  other  forest  and 
woodland  values,  as  the  public  interest  in  nat- 
ural resource  management  intensified  and  new 
needs  and  demands  were  expressed.  A  new 
•view  of  how  forests  and  woodlands  should  be 
managed  began  to  develop.  The  public  started 
to  look  at  BLM  forests  as  habitat  for  wildlife 
and  fish;  as  places  to  hike,  hunt,  mountain  bike, 
and  pursue  other  forms  of  recreation;  and  as  a 
source-for  clean  streams  and  rivers.  BLM  found 
its  forests  and  woodlands  the  subject  of  scrutiny 
from  a  public  that  wanted  more  from  its  forests. 

Evidence  of  the  new  public  concern  about 
forestlands  is  abundant:  growing  attention  to 
the  world's  loss  of  rain  forests;  the  steep  decline 
of  forest  health  in  western  states  and"the  north- 
ern spotted  owl  and  other  species  controversies 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  all  come  to  mind. 
Ten  years  ago,  the  phrases  biological  diversity 
and  ecological  mangement  were  seldom  heard; 
now,  they  are  becoming  a  primary  consider- 
ation in  forest  and  woodland  plans. 
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The  forester's  job  has  changed  considerably  in  the  last  20  years  as  well.  Today's  forester  not 
only  designs  complex  harvest  systems  but  also  needs  to  know-how  to  communicate,  negotiate, 
eompromise,  plah,  monitor  and  document.  Today's  forester -also  must  be  familiar  with  appli- 
cable laws  and  well-acquainted  with  a  myriad  of  other  disciplines.  Foresters  can  be  a  source  of 
valuable  technical  information  for  other  resource  specialists. 

As  a  public  agency,  BLM  must  continually  assess  changes  in  attitudes  and  demands,  and  then 
change  its  practices  as  needed.  That  is  one  purpose  of  Forests:  Our  Growing  Legacy  —  to  evaluate 
changing  demands  and  evolving  issues,  while  ensuring  continued  resource  conservation. 


THE    BEGINNINGS    OF    "FORESTS:    OUR    GROWING  -LEGACY 


J.  n  1990,  a  six-person  team  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  plan  that  would  improve  BLM 
capability  and  effectiveness. 
To  gauge  BLM's  performance,  about  400  interviews  Were  conducted  by  the  team 
with  representatives  of  key  organizations  and  BLM  employees  familiar  with  the  for- 
estry program.  The  interviews  provided  information  about  how  the  forestry  program  was 
perceived,  what  was  nght  with  the  program  and  what  could  be  improved. 

This  is  the  final  report  for  the  Forests:  Our  Growing  Legacy  effort.  The  recommendations 
will  help  BLM  perform  better  as  managers  of  forests  and  woodlands.  The  recommendations 
will  improve  agency  capability  and  effectiveness,  while  still  meeting  the  needs  of  a  changing 
world.  The  objectives  listed  in  the  report  are  applicable  to  managing  pinyon-juniper  stands  in 
Nevada  and  old  growth  Douglas-fir  in  Oregon. 

The  1990s  tan  be  the  start  of  a 
new  era  in  BLM  forest  management. 
BLM  can  merge  the  new  concepts 
of  forestry  with  our  vast  experience 
and  knowledge  to  fashion  a  program" 
that  will  be  the  standard  for  all  pub- 
lic forest  and  woodland  managers. 


A  NEW  MISSION  STATEMENT 

A  mission  statement  was  developed  to  reflect 
the  vision,  of  BLM's  forestry  program: 


BLM  WILL  MANAGE  THE  PUBLIC  FORESTS 

AND  WOODLANDS  TO  MAINTAIN 

AND  ENHANCE  THE  HEALTH,  PRODUCTIVITY  AND 

BIOLOGICAL  DIVERSITY  OF  THESE  ECOSYSTEMS. 

A  BALANCE  OF  NATURAL  RESOURCE  BENEFITS 

WILL  BE  PROVIDED  TO  PRESENT  AND   - 

FUTURE  GENERATIONS.  THE  MANAGEMENT 

OF  FOREST  AND  WOODLAND  RESOURCES 

WILL  BE  CONSISTENT  WITH  THE  PRINCIPLES 

OF  MULTIPLE  USE  AND  SUSTAINED  YIELD. 


FITTING    JT    TOGETHER 

Forests:  Our  Growing  Legacy  is  similar  in  intent  to  otheri  strategies  recently  developed  by 
BLM,  including  Fish  and  Wildlife  2000,  Recreation  2000,  Range  of  Our  Vision  and  Ryparian- 
\\  etland  Initiative  for  the  1990s.  In  the  ''Objectives"  section  of  the  report,  plans  are  outlined 
that  will  help  shape  future  management  of  BLM  forests  and  woodlands. 

Ol  critical  importance  to  the  effort  is  how  well  the  concepts  of  this  report  are  integrated 
into  BLM's  planning  system.  BLM's  planning  system  is  divided  into  three  levels.  The  first 
level  is  a  policy  tier;  the  second,  a  resource  management  tier;  the  third,  an,activity  plan  tier. 
Forests:  Our  Growing  Legacy  is  a  policy-level  plan. 


TABLE  1 
FOREST  AND  WOODLAND  ACREAGES  BY  STATE 

ACRES                                           , 

STATE 

Productive 
BLM  Land       Forest  Land       Woodland       Total  Forest 

ARIZONA 

12,165,333 

17,200 

1,240,500 

1,257,700 

ALASKA 

93,000,000 

/ 

7,000,000 

15,000,000 

22,000,000 

CALIFORNIA 

17,148,203 

241,300 

386,500 

627,800 

COLORADO 

8,359,402 

469,800 

3,534,500 

4,004,300 

IDAHO- 

11,904,751 

396,400 

385,100 

781,500 

MONTANA 

i 

8,927,364 

377,300 

138,000 

515,300 

NEVADA 

47,740,150 

— 

6,210,000 

6,210,000 

.   NEW  MEXICO 

12,871,051 

'34,100 

1,721,000 

1,755,100 

OREGON 

Eastern  Oregon 
Western  Oregon 

15,669,328 
2,500,000 

220,500 
2,100,000 

286,500 

507,000 
2,100,000 

UTAH 

22,076,024 

4,000 

6,417,800 

.  6,421,800 

WYOMING     . 

18,415,777 

218,100 

206,900 

425,000 

Source:  Washington  Office  Division  of  Forestry 


WOODLANDS/FORESTS    ISSUES    AND    CHALLENGES 

T: 
he  increased  public  awareness  of  BLM's  forestry. program  has  generated  new  issues 
and  added  attention  to  old  ones.  Forecasting  the  issues  now  will  better  help  BLM  to 
prepare  for  the  future.  A  list  of  emerging  and  future  issues  follows,  developed  with  the 
assistance  of  people  who  work  for  BLM  and  others  who  do  not. 

J^k  CHANGING  SOCIETAL  VALUES 

The  public's  interest  in  woodland  and  forest  values  beyond  commercial  products  continues  to 
increase.  Recreation,  wildlife,  scenic  and  otber  values  will  become  more  important  in  the 
future  and  BLM  practices  must  allow  for  those  changes. 

j^*-  DECLINING  FOREST  HEALTH 

Tens  of  thousands  of  trees  on  BLM  lands  are  dying  at  an  alarming  rate  as  a  result  of  insect 
and  disease  invasions  exacerbated  by  drought,  forest  stand  overstocking  and  long-term  fire 
protection.  These  dying  forests  will  affect  other  forest  and  woodland  resources,  increase 
short-term  funding  needs,  and  could  diminish  BLM's  credibility  with  the  public. 


-ECOSYSTEM  MANAGEMENT  OF  WOODLANDS  AND  FORESTS 
Many  values  other  than  timber  production  should  be  given  consideration  in  forest  and 
woodland  management.  That  is  best  accomplished  through  an  ecologically  based  manage- 
ment program  that  emphasizes  biological  diversity,  sustainability  and  the  long-term  health 
of  forests  and  woodlands. 

.sS^V  FORESTRY  CAPABILITY  AND  ECOSYSTEM  MANAGEMENT 

When  funding  is  mostly  tied  to  board  feet,  other  resources  and  needs  are  neglected.  Other 
measurable  units  of  accomplishment  need  to  be  developed  that  are  compatible  with  eco- 
logically based  management.  An  ecosystem  management  program  must  have  sufficient 
financial  capability.  Budgets  need  fo  be  consistent  and  consider  both  commodity  and 
non-commodity  values. 


SW1 


-INCREASEDTJEMAND  FOR  WOOD  PRODUCTS 
Harvest  levels.on  public  lands  are  declining  and  the  commercial  forest  land  base  is  shrinking 
Private  lands  do  not  have  the  capability  to  make  up  for  the  falling  harvest  levels  on  public 
lands.  Yet  demand  for  wood  products  is  expected  to  rise. 


-THREATENED  AND  ENDANGERED  SPECIES  MANAGEMENT 
The  northern  spotted  owl  is  not  the  first  forest  or  woodland  species  to  be  listed  that  caused  a 
change  in  management  practices,  nor  will  it  be  the  last.  Forest  and  woodland  management 
could  be  altered  substantially  as  more  species  are  considered  for  listing.  The  total  forest 
environment  must  be  managed  to  prevent  the  need  for  future  listing. 

3*7*^  WATER  QUALITY  AND  QUANTITY 

This  may  well  be  the  number  one  natural  resource  issue  in  the  West  during  the  1990s  and 

beyond.  Forest  and  woodland  management  is  important  for  supplies  of  clean  water;  when 

forests  are  managed  properly,  water  quality  and  quantity  remain  high.  All  natural  resource 

activities  are  undergoing  greater  scrutiny  for  their  effects  on  water.  State  governments  and 

other  federal  agencies  will  have  more  input  into  forest  and  woodland  management  practices 

because  of  clean  water  concerns. 

> 
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■RISING  INTEREST  AND  INFLUENCE  OF  URBAN  DWELLERS  AND  NON-WESTERNERS 
IN  FOREST  AND  WOODLAND  MANAGEMENT  - 

Forest  and  woodland  management  is  a  national  issue.  No  longer  is  it  the  domain  of  the  .rural 
West.  The  political  influence  of  non- westerners  and  urban  populations  on  BLM  resource 
'  management  will  continue  to  grow. 

J^VNEW  USES  QF  FORESTS  AND  NEW  FOREST  PRODUCTS 

The  Pacific  yew's  value  for  its  cancer-fighting  properties  is  one  example  of  new  uses  of  forests 
and  forest  products.  Non-commodity  uses  are  also  on  the  rise.  For  example,  mountain 
-biking  was  virtually  unknown  in  the  mid-1980s  and  now  is  a  major  recreational  use  in  some 
forest  and  woodland  areas.  •  * 


-CQNFL1CTS  BETWEEN  URBAN  AND  W1LDLAND  INTERESTS  , 

More  people  are  moving  to  areas  that  border  public  lands  as  western  populations  swell. 
That  compounds  existing  problems,  including  fire  protection,  visual  and  landscape  qualities, 
trespass,  fuelwood,  road  construction,  and  other  issues. 


.  "GLOBAL"  ISSUES  AND  FEDERAL  LAND  MANAGEMENT  PRACTICES    • 

Atmospheric  change,  deforestation,'biological  diversity  and  new  world  markets  for.  wood 
products  are  examples  of  global  issues  that  have  ties  to  BLM. 


-MORE  FOREST  MANAGEMENT  LEGAL  CHALLENGES 
The  Clean  Air  Act,  the  Clean  Water  Act,  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  and  other 
legislation  may  be  used  by  conservation  organizations  and  industry  groups  as  a  basis  for  legal 
challenges  to  change  BLM  forestry  practices. 


Other  emerging  issues  include  wilderness,  access,  the  economic  effects  of  evolving 
resource  values,  Native  American  rights,  clean  air  and  smoke  management,  reforestation, 
weed  and  pest  control,  and  public  education.  ' 


/        \ 


THE    GOAL    OF    BLM    FOREST    AND    WOODLAND    MANAGEMENT 


he  new  vision  for  forestry  is  supported  by  findings  in  the  research  community  that 
indicate  forest  and  woodland  ecosystems  are  far  more  complex  and  diverse  than  were 
imagined  even  a  few  years  ago.  Further,  maintaining  the  biological  diversity  of  forest 

and  woodland  ecosystems  and  applying  new  research  findings  are  keys  to  their  overall  health 

and  continuation  of  the  values  they  supply. 

The  overall  goal  of  the  Forests:  Our  Growing  Legacy  initiative  is  to  expand  BLM's 

current  forestry  program  by  committing  agency-wide  to  a  forest/woodland  ecosystem 

management  approach. 

Five  objectives  will  assist  BLM  in  the  transition  to  an  ecosystem  management  approach  for 

forest  and  woodlands.  The  five  objectives  are: 

Jj^k.   Incorporate  forest/woodland 
ecosystem  management  concepts  into 
BLM  plans. 

^^<  Develop  capabilities  to  meet  the 
goals  of  ecosystem  management  of 
forests  and  woodlands.      • 

j^^v  Cultivate  partnerships  with 
prganizations  interested  in  BLM  forest/ 
woodland  management. 

j^V  Promote  educational  and  train- 
ing efforts  for  BLM  specialists  and  other 
employees  on  the  new  emphasis  of 
forest/woodland  ecosystem  management . 

j^^*c- Increase  understanding,  involve- 
ment and  support  of  key* publics  as 
BLM  adopts  an  ecosystem  management 
approach  for  forests  and  woodlands. 


Objective,  i 
Incorporate  forest/woodland  ecosystem  management  concepts  into  BLM  plans. 


BACKGROUND/CURRENT  SITUATION 

Incorporating  ecosystem  management  concepts  into  BLM's  planning  system  is  essential  for 
long-lasting,  effective  change.  Without  that  step,  it  will  be  difficult  to  sustain  BLM's  new 
direction  in  forestry. 

The  laws  to  support  an  ecosystem  management  system  for  forests  and  woodlands  are 
already  in  place.  The  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976  (FLPMA),  for 
example,  directs  BLM  to  prepare  interdisciplinary  land  use  plans  based  on  the  principles  of 
multiple-use  and  sustained  yield.  The  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  (NEPA) 
requires  an  examination  of  pertinent  public  and  resource  issues  and  consideration  of  a  full 
range  of  alternatives  before  BLM  can  begin  new  management  activities.  And  specific  to 
western  Oregon  forestry,  the  O&rC  Act  of  1937  addresses  sustained  yield,  watershed  protec- 
tion and  recreation,  as  well  as  timber  production. 

Resource  Management  Plans  (RMPs)  are  a  key  to  establishing  the  ecosystem  management 
concept  in  BLM's  forestry  program.  RMPs  contain  long-term  resource  objectives  for  large 
areas.  They  provide  the  framework  for  all  other  plans  and  management  activities.  Ecosystem 
management  must  be  a  part  of  RMPs;  otherwise,  there  is  no  continuing  basis  for  its  consider- 
ation in  total  forest  and  woodland  management. 
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WHERE  WE  WOULD  LIKE  TO  BE 

Planning  for  BLM  s  forestry  program,  including  both  O&rC  and  public  domain  lands  — 
will  be  guided  by  an  integrated  management  approach.  The  planning  effort  must  be  credible 
to  the  public  and  BLM  employees,  and  be  readily  adaptable  to  changes  in  values  and  demands 
for  forest  and  woodland  resources. 


WHAT  WE  NEED  TO  DO  TO  GET  THERE 
vBLM  needs  to  incorporate  ecosystem  management  into  its  planning  system,  particularly  at 
the  RMP  level.  Future  planning  efforts  must  adopt  ecosystem  management  concepts. 
Current  plans  that  need  revision  and  future  plans  should: 


clearly  explain  the  terms  and  assumptions  of  ecosystem  management; 

*^*<  define  ecosystems  in  the  area  covered  by  the  plan; 

jS?**v  outline  new  methods  of  planning  and  measuring  for  forest/woodland  productivity  in  * 
light  of  changes  from  traditional  forest  management  to  an  ecosystem  basis. 


RECOMMENDATION 

BLM  should  include  forest  and  woodland  ecosystem  management  concepts  in  RMPs  as  they 
are  revised.  New  RMPs  and  other  appropriate  plans  also  must  incorporate  ecosystem  manage- 
ment as  they  are  developed. 
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B'J  E  C  T  1  V  E    2 


Develop  capabilities  to  meet  the  goals  of ecosystem  management  of  forests  and  woodlands. 


BACKGROUND/CURRENT  SITUATION 

BLM  forestry  capability  in  constant,  1982  dollars  has  declined  in  the  last  decade  by  about 
50  percent.  Ecosystem  management  is  more  complex  and  demanding  than  traditional  forest 
management  practices,  and  the  means  to  .close  the  capability  gap  must  be  found.  As  forest 
ecosystem  management  is  implemented,  it  is  critical  that  BLM's  forests  and  woodlands 
become  healthier,  more  biologically  diverse,  meet  public  needs  and  the  demand  for  sustained 
levels  of  products,  thus  justifying  improved  budget  capabilities. 

A  second  concern  is  that  within  the  forestry  program,  allocation  of  funds  must  consider  all 
resource  values.  Historically,  timber  management  received  a  greater  proportion  of  funding  than 
other  forest  and  woodland  activities.  As  ecosystem  management  evolves,  BLM  will  need  to  look 
at  funding  on  an  ecosystem  basis  and  not  be  limited  to  individual  resources  and  programs.  The 
groundwork  for  that  step  is  already  laid  in  the  new  Western  Oregon  Resource  Management, 
Plans  and  they  can  serve  as  a  model  for  other  forest  and  woodland  managers. 

A  final  concern  is  "units  of  accomplishment,"  or  how  BLM  measures  success  in  its  forestry  ■ 
program.  In  the  past,  the  BLM  forestry  program  was  measured  by  achieving  the  allowable  sale 
quantity  goals  and  reforestation.  Other  resource  accomplishments  and  funding  needs  outside 
of  timber  management  often  were  unrecognized. 


TABLE  2:  PUBLIC  DOMAIN  FOREST  MANAGEMENT  BUDGET 
v  .  ($  in  millions) 


I  Appropriation 
I        I  Constant  1982  $ 


89        90       91        92        93 


YEAR 
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WHERE  WE  WOULD  LIKE  TO  BE 

In  the  future,  BLM  capabilities  will  improve  from  current  levels  and  be'sufficient'to  fully 
implement  ecosystem  management  of  forests  and  woodlands.  New  funding  sources  for  ecolog: 
ical  management  will  be  cultivated  and  they  will  further  improve  BLM  s  forestry  capabilities. 

Regardless  of  the  BLM  funding  level,  both  the  O&rC  and  public  domain  forestry  program 
budgets  will  be  based  on  ecosystem  management  accomplishments  in  addition  to  allowable 
sale  quantities.  All  forest  and  woodland  resource  values  will  be  considered  in  the  BLM     , 
budget  process. 

I 

WHAT  WE  NEED  TO  DO  TO  GET  THERE 

To  help  ensure  that  improved  forestry  capability,  and  allocation  of  funding  considers  harvest 
volume  and  other  resources,  several  steps  need  to  be  taken. 

Windows  in  BLMs  budget  process  must  be  identified  where  the  concepts  of  ecological 
management  of  forests  can  be  programmed  for  funding. 

BLM  states  heed  to  emphasize  total  ecosystexn  needs  in  their  forestry  budget  submissions. 
Benefits  of  specific  projects  (such  as  better  water  quality,  healthier  riparian  areas,  and  im- 
proved wildlife  habitat)  should  be  fully  documented. 

New  units  of  acomplishment  need  to  be  developed  to  measure  forest  and  woodland 
management  successes.  An  economic  analysis  should  be  devised  that  measures  forestry 
achievements  other  than  in  terms  of  allowable  sale  quantities  and  acres  reforested. 

Finally,  efforts  should  be  expanded'to  identify  the  results  of  forestry  budgets  to  key  groups 
and  individuals.  Non-traditional  sources  for  forest  and  woodland  projects  should  be  identified 
and  cultivated. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

BLM  states  containing  forests  and  woodlands  must  begin  emphasizing  ecosystem  manage- 
ment in  budget  submissions,  with  particular  attention  given  to  protects  with  demonstrable 
non-commodity  values.  While  timber  management  will  still  be  an  important  consideration, 
it  will  not  overshadow  other  resource  values  such  as  water  quality, -recreation,  fisheries  and 
wildlife  habitat. 

.    The  task  of  devising  a  new  system  of  measuring  forestry  accomplishments  beyond  achiev- 
ing allowable  sale  quantity  will  be  assigned  to  the  Washington  Office  s  Division  of  Forestry. 

Cooperative  agreements  should  be  established,  as  appropriate,  at  all  organizational  levels 
with  private  groups  and  public  entities  to  help  stretch  available  resources  and  cultivate  new 
sources  of  funding.  Programs  already  in  place,  such  as  Challenge 'Cost  Share  funding,  should 
be  fully  utilized  to  achieve  ecosystem  management  goals,  through  a  vanety  of  forestry  projects. 

BLM  needs  to  expand/its  efforfrto  account  for  the  benefits  and  costs  of  a  forest  and  wood- 
land ecosystem  management  approach  to  key  groups  and  individuals. 
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(_JBJ  ECT1  VE    3 

Cultivate  partnerships  with  organizations  interested  in  BLM  forest/woodland  management. 


BACKGROUND/CURRENT  SITUATION 

BLM  has  developed  effective  national-level  partnerships  with  organizations  that  can 
assist  in  the  forest/woodland  program.  Some  of  these  partnerships  are  part  of  BLM's  daily 
business,  such  as  timber  sale  purchasers  who  contribute  for  reforestation  or  prescribed 
burning  under  contract  provisions.  Other  agreements  with  national  interest  groups  assist 
in  program  implementation.  An  example  includes  the  agreement  with  the  American 
Forests/Global  ReLeafprogram  that  involves  reforestation  and  riparian  yegetation  rehab- 
ilitation efforts  through  purchase  of  seedlings  or  providing  matching  funds  for  reforestation 
projects.  Another  example  is  an  agreement  with  The  Nature  Conservancy  for  use  of  its 
vegetative  inventory  data.  Dozens  of  other  agreements  at  the  state  and  local  levels  are  the 
basis  for  mutually  beneficial  activities  between  BLM  and  its  cooperators.  Challenge  Cost  Share 
grants  can  stretch  funding  for  forestry  projects  and  help  increase  partnership  opportunities. 
The  potential  -to  develop  further  partnerships  is  huge;  opportunities  for  new  partnerships  are 
available  in  virtually  every  BLM  office  involved  with  forest  and  woodland  management. 
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WHERE  We  would  like  to  be 


BLM  will  be  involved  in  forest,  woodland  and  other  resource  partnerships  at  all  levels  in 
the  organization.  Such  cooperation  will  allow  BLM  to  accomplish  more  on-the-ground  work. 
It  will  also  help  to  educate  cooperators  regarding  the  new  direction  in  forestry.  In  the  long- 
term,  partnerships  will  increase  public  credibility.  As  BLM  focuses  more  Qn  an  ecosystem 
management  approach  that  emphasizes  integrated  management,  communication  and 
cooperation  with  key  groups  representing  diverse  resource  interests  will  improve. 


WHAT  WE  NEED  TO  DO  TQ  GET  THERE 

Opportunities  for  new  partnerships  need  to  be  identified,  especially  with  organizations 
that  are  interested  in  BLM's  current  forest/woodland  management  program  and  the  concepts 
of  ecosystem  management. 

National  agreements  that  can  be  tiered  to  local  organizations  should  be  developed.  Managers 
and  specialists  need  to  take  the  initiative  and  meet  with  representatives  of  local  organizations  to 
identify  and  then  begin  work  on  projects  that  are  of  mutual  benefit  or  interest.  , 

Other  national  agreements  may  be  the  basis  for  contnbution  of  funds  or  matenals. 

BLM  needs  to  look  at  non-traditional  sources  of  volunteer  contributions  to  forest  and  wood- 
land management  activities.  For  example,  local  chapters  of  outdoor  groups,  conservation 
organizations,  universities,  community  colleges  or  professional  societies  may  be* willing  to 
assist  BLM  with  forest  or  woodland  projects  ranging  from  monitoring  to  riparian  restoration. 


RECOMMENDATION 

Partnerships  are  flourishing  in  many  areas  already,  but  much  more  can  be  done.  Each 
state  and  field  office  should  identify  potential  partners  and  sources  of  volunteers  for  forest 
and  woodland  management.  A  simple,  practical  plan  should  be  developed  by  each  office, 
'outlining  what  steps  need  to  be  taken  to  make  these  potential  partnerships  a  reality.  This 
is  an  action  that  needs  no  clearance  or  formal  direction  from  the  Washington  Office.  Field 
offices  already  have  the  authority  to  enter  into  such  agreements.  The  most  critical  elements 
are  the  interest  and  initiative  of  managers  and  specialists. 
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BJECTIVE  4 


Promote  educational  and  training  efforts  for  BLM  specialists  and  other  employees 
on  the  new  emphasis  of  forest/woodland  ecosystem  management^ 


.  '    BACKGROUND/CURRENT  SITUATION 
Education  and  training  are  essential  for  establishing  a  forest/woodland  ecosystem  manage- 
ment approach  within  BLM.  Ecosystem  management  concepts  are  not  universally  understood> 
by  BLM  employees  or  the  public;  further;  terms  are  not  well-defined  and  transfer  of  technol- 
ogy is  sporadic.  Currently,  ecosystem/integrated  resource  management  training  is  limited 
within  BLM,  and  as  adapted  to  forests  and  woodlands,  is  almost  non-existent.  Some  training 
opportunities  are  available  outside1  of  the  organization,  through  other  agencies  and  universi- 
ties. Overall,  training  in  ecosystem  management  is  limited  and  low  in  priority. 


WHERE  WE  WOULD  LIKE  TO  BE    , 

BLM  will  have  a  work  fore?  that  is  fully  trained  in  forest/woodland  ecology  and  capable 
of  instituting  integrated  resource  management.  The  training  system  would  be  able  to  antici- 
pate and  react  to  current  and  future  shifts  in  forest/woodland  practices.  Changing  public 
attitudes  would  be  accounted  for  in  the  training  system,  with  classes  designed  or  updated 
to  adapt  to  changes. 


WHAT  WE  NEED  TO  DO  TO  GET  THERE 

Ecosystem  management  training  needs  to  become  a  top  priority  for,  foresters,  managers  and 
resource  specialists.  New  training  needs  to  be  developed  or  current  courses  revised  for  BLM 
personnel  working  in  forest  ecology,  integrated  resource  management,  desired  plant  commu- 
nity modeling,  and  coordinated  interdisciplinary  resource  monitoring.  Training  opportunities 
outside  of  BLM  need  to  be  identified  and  publicized  within  the  agency. 

Resource  workshops  need  to  emphasize  subjects  such  as  ecosystem  and  interdisciplinary 
resource  management,  biological  diversity,  interdisciplinary  planning  and  project  design, 
ecological  site  inventory  and  evaluation,  and  uneven  aged  forest/woodland  management. 
Managers  and  resource  specialists  should  attend,  as  well  as  foresters.  Discussions  of  relevant 
literature  and  research  and  public  perceptions  Of  forestry  need  to  be  a  part  of  such  workshops. 

More  training  is  needed  for  foresters  in  public  affairs  and  communication,  public  participa- 
tion and  comment  analysis,' and  working  with  the  news  media. 

Also,  BLM  needs  to  work  more  closely  with  the  natural  resource  programs  at  colleges  and 
universities  to  develop  courses  that  teach  the  skills  needed  by  today's  forestry  graduates.  ' 


RECOMMENDATION 

To  achieve  the  goal  of  increasing  employees'  understanding  of  forest/woodland  ecosystem 
management,  the  Phoenix  Training  Center  needs  to  conduct  a  course  review  and  integrate  the 
.concepts  wherever  applicable  into  existing  curricula.  Further,  a  course  or  courses  should  be 
designed  for  managers  and  resource  specialists  to  train  them  in  forest/woodland  ecosystem 
management.  Training. specialists  at  state  offices  and  district  offices  need  to  become  familiar 
with  opportunities  offered  by  other  agencies,  universities  ancLelsewhere  and  publicize  them  to 
employees  who  would  benefit  from  attending.  Participation  at  professional  meetings  and 
workshops  is  another  important  step  in  further  instructing  employees  about  ecosystem 
management  and  needs  the  support  of  management. 
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B  J  E  C   I  I 


Increase  understanding,  involvement  and  support  of  key  publics  as  BLM  adopts 
an  ecosystem  management  approas  h  jot  forests  and  woodlands. 


BAC  KGROUND/CURRENT'SITUATION 
BLM  is  moving  to  the  forefront  of  forest  andvwoodlandvecological  management.  Creative 
approaches  using  ecological  management  principles  to  enhance  a  range  of  natural  resources 
are  being  used  in  dozens  of  districts  and  resource  areas  throughout  the  agency.  In  western 
Oregon,  the  new  Resource  Management  Plans  embrace  the  concepts  of  managing  forests  on 
an  ecosystem  basis.  A  good  story  is  unfolding  and  BLM  needs  to  tell  it  effectively  to  key 
publics.  BLM  should  take  better  advantage  of  this  opportunity. 


'     WHERE  WE  WOULD  LIKE  TO  BE 

BLM  will  be  recognized  by  an  array  of  interests  as  an  innovative  manager  of  forests  and 
woodlands  employing  an  ecosystem  management  approach.  Understanding  of  BLM  forestry 
direction  and  goals  by  key  groups  and  the  public-at-large  will  increase  and  relationships 
with  them  will'improve.  Communication  and  educational  efforts  will  be  based  on  an 
integrated  system  of  resource  management,  evolving  public  needs,  and  state-of-the-art 
research  .and  technology. 
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WHAT  WE  NEED  TO  DO  TO  GET  THERE 
BLM's  communication/outreach  efforts  need  to  increase.  They  should  focus  on  the  educa- 
tion and  information  needs  of  key  publics  over  the  next  two  years  as  BLM's  ecosystem 
management  of  forests  and  woodlands  is  fully  adopted.  The  goals  of  BLM  outreach  efforts 
should  be  to: 


*»  identify  key  organizations,  individuals,  elected  officials  and  other  important  publics 
interested  in  BLM  forestry; 

assess  the  information  needs  of  the  publics  interested  in  BLM's  forestry  efforts; 

V 
select  the  best  means  to  convey  BLM's  forestry  messages,  based  on  the  needs  of  our 
key  publics; 

jS^*V  inform  employees  regarding  the  new  emphasis  on  forest  and  woodland  management 
in  BLM  and  gain  greater  acceptance  within  all  levels  of  the  organization; 

strengthen  BLM's  ability  to  form  forestry  partnerships; 

identify  potential  forest  management  issues  and  develop  plans  ahead  of  time  to  resolve 
or  ameliorate  them. 


RECOMMENDATION 

Form  a  work  group  to  develop  an  external  affairs  approach  that  addresses  the  commun- 
ication needs  and  issues  facing  BLM's  forestry  program  in  the  next  few  years.  The  group 
would  consult  with  key  publics  about  information  needs  before  formulating  the  plan  and 
coordinate  with  Washington  Office's  Division  of  Public  Affairs  as-The  plan  is  developed. 
In  the  future,  the  plan  would  be  updated  as  needed. 
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SUMMARY 


Is  ecosystem  management  of  forests  and  woodlands,  geared  toward  producing  greater 
biological  diversity,  a  short-lived  phenomena? 
No.  It's  not  a  trend,  but  the1  best  way  to  manage  these  resources  while  still 
protecting  their  overall  health  and  producing  a  sustainable  yield  of  forest  products. 
BLM  s  Total  Forest  Management  initiative  is  proof  of  the  agency's  long-term  commitment  to 
ecosystem  management.  The  concepts  of  this  report  and  its  recommendations  represent  a ' 
starting  point  —  where  all  forest  resources  have  equal  management  standing.  BLM  is  the  first 
forest  and  woodland  agency  to  embrace  and  implement  this  ideal. 

The  change  will  be  good  —  for  BLM, 
the  publics  we  serve,  and  the  resources 
of  our  50  million  acres  of  forests  and 
woodlands.  But  change  means  work. 
The  recommendations  in  this  report  will 
not  just  happen.  They  require  a  tremen- 
dous commitment  and  mean  adopting  a 
different  management  philosophy.  But  if 
the  effort  is  successful,  the  BLM  employ- 
ees of  today  will  leave  a  lasting  legacy  — 
healthy  forest  and  woodland  ecosystems, 
sustainable  levels  of  products,  and  a 
sense  throughout  the  organization  that 
when  we  glimpsed  the  future,  we  knew 
what  needed  to  be  done  to  prepare  for  it. 
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